THE TRUE STORY OF MARCO POLO 


By Noah Brooks. 


[Begun in the Jum number. ] 

Chapter XV. 

THE KHAN AS A HUNTER. 

We have already seen that Marco had a keen 
taste for sport, and it is noticeable that he de¬ 
scribes the hunting-scenes of the Khan with 
great gusto, as if he had been present at some 
of these, and had a good time in the field with 
the imperial sportsman. Here is what he has 
to say about the animals trained to hunt for the 
Great Khan: 

The Emperor hath numbers of leopards trained to the 
chase, and hath also a great many lynxes taught in like 
manner to catch game, and which afford excellent sport. 
He hath also several great Lions, bigger than those of 
Babylonia, beasts whose skins are colored in the most 
beautiful way, being striped all along the sides with 
black, red, and white. These are trained to catch boars 
and wild cattle, bears, wild asses, stags, and other great 
or fierce beasts. And’t is a rare sight, I can tell you, 
to see those Lions giving chase to such beasts as I have 
mentioned! When they are to be so employed the 
Lions are taken out in a covered cart, and every Lion 
has a little doggie with him. They are obliged to 
approach the game against the wind, otherwise the ani¬ 
mals would scent the approach of the Lion and be off. 

There are also a great number of eagles, all broken to 
catch wolves, foxes, deer, and wild-goats, and they do 
catch them in great numbers. But those especially that 
are trained to wolf-catching are very large and powerful 
birds, and no wolf is able to get away from them. 

This is an accurate description of the man¬ 
ner of hunting still in vogue in some parts of 
India among the native princes. The “ lion ” 
to which Marco refers as being trained to hunt 
is the cheetah, a species of leopard, which is 
carried to the hunting-field in a box, with its 
eyes covered by a hood. When loosed in the 
field, the cheetah will bound off in pursuit of 
any game that may be in sightand it seldom 
fails to bring it down. Hawking was a fashion¬ 
able diversion in Europe during Marco’s time, 


as well as in Cathay. Kublai Khan had hawks 
of various kinds taught to fly at feathered game; 
and his trained eagles pursued larger game, as 
wolves and foxes. Here is a detailed account 
of the Great Khan’s hunting expeditions: 

The Emperor hath two Barons who are own brothers, 
one called Baian, and the other Mingan; and these two 
are styled Chinucki (or Cunichi ), which is as much as 
to say, “The Keepers of the Mastiff Dogs.” Each of 
these brothers hath 10,000 men under his orders; each 
body of 10,000 being dressed alike, the one in red and 
the other in blue, and whenever they accompany the 
Khan to the chase, they wear this livery, in order to be 
recognized. Out of each body of 10,000 there are 2000 
men who are each in charge of one or more great mas¬ 
tiffs, so that the whole number of these is very large. 
And when the Prince goes a-hunting, one of those 
Barons, with his 10,000 men and something like 5000 
dogs, goes towards the right, whilst the other goes to¬ 
wards the left with his party in like manner. They 
move along, all abreast of one another, so that the whole 
line extends over a full day’s journey, and no animal can 
escape them. Truly it is a glorious sight to see the 
working of the dogs and the huntsmen on such an occa¬ 
sion ! And as the Khan rides a-fowling across the plains, 
you will see these big hounds coming tearing up, one pack 
after a bear, another pack after a stag, or some other 
beast, as it may hap, and running the game down now 
on this side and now on that, so that it is really a most 
delightful sport and spectacle. 

The Two Brothers I have mentioned are bound by 
the tenure of their office to supply the Khan’s Court from 
October to the end of March with 1000 head of game 
daily, whether. of beasts or birds, and not counting 
quails; and also with fish to the best of their ability, al¬ 
lowing fish enough for three persons to reckon as equal 
to one head of game. 

Now I have told you of the Masters of the Hounds 
and all about them, and next will I tell you how the 
Khan goes off on an expedition for the space of three 
months. 

After he has stopped at his capital city those three 
months that I mentioned, to wit, December, January, 
February, he starts off on the 1st day of March, and 
travels southward toward the Ocean Sea, a journey of two 
days. He takes with him full 10,000 falconers, and some 
500 gerfalcons, besides peregrines, sakers,and other hawks 
in great numbers; and goshawks also to fly at the water- 
fowl. But do not suppose that he keeps all these together 
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by him; they are distributed about, hither and thither, 
one hundred together, or two hundred at the utmost, as 
he thinks proper. But they are always fowling as they 
advance, and the most part of the quarry taken is carried 
to the Emperor. And let me tell you when he goes 
thus a-fowling with his gerfalcons and other hawks, he 
is attended by full 10,000 men, who are disposed in cou¬ 
ples ; and these are called Toscaol , which is as much as 
to say , u Watchers. ” And the name describes their busi¬ 
ness. They are posted from spot to spot, always in cou¬ 
ples, and thus they cover a great deal of ground ! Every 
man of them is provided with a whistle and a hood, so as 
to be able to call in a hawk and hold it in hand. And 
when the Emperor looses a hawk, there is no need that 
he follow it up, for those men I speak of keep so good a 
lookout that they never lose sight of the birds, and if 
these have need of help they are ready to render it. 

All the Emperor’s hawks, and those of the Barons as 
well, have a little label attached to the leg to mark them, 
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AN EAGLE AND ITS VICTIM. 

on which is written the names of the owner and the 
keeper of the bird. And in this way the hawk, when 
caught, is at once identified and handed over to its owner. 


But if not, the bird is carried to a certain Baron, who is 
styled the Bularguchi , which is as much as to say, 
“ The Keeper of Lost Property.” And I tell you that 
whatever may be found without a known owner, whether 
it be a horse, or a sword, or a hawk, or what not, it is 
carried to that Baron straightway, and he takes charge 
of it. And if the finder neglects to deliver his find to 
the Baron, the latter punishes him. Likewise the loser 
of any article goes to the Baron, and if the thing be 
in his hands it is immediately given up to the owner. 
Moreover, the said Baron always pitches on the highest 
spot of the camp, with his banner displayed, in order 
that those who have lost or found any thing may have no 
difficulty in finding their way to him. Thus nothing 
can be lost but it shall be soon found and restored 
without delay. 

And so the Emperor follows this road that I have 
mentioned, leading along in the vicinity of the Ocean 
Sea (which is within two days* journey of his capital 
city, Cambaluc), and as he 
goes there is many a fine 
sight to be seen, and plenty 
of the very best entertain¬ 
ment in hawking; in fact, 
there is no sport in the 
world to equal it! 

The Emperor himself is 
carried upon four elephants 
in a fine chamber made of 
timber, lined inside with 
plates of beaten gold, and 
outside with lions’ skins, 
for he always travels in 
this way on his fowling 
expeditions, because he is 
troubled with gout. He 
always keeps beside him 
a dozen of his choicest 
gerfalcons, and is attended 
by several of his Barons, 
who ride on horseback 
alongside. And some¬ 
times, as. they may be 
going along, and the Em¬ 
peror from his chamber is 
holding discourse with the 
Barons, one of the latter 
shall exclaim: “ Sire ! 

Look out for the Cranes! ” 
Then the Emperor in¬ 
stantly has the top of his 
chamber thrown open, and 
having marked the cranes, 
he flies one of his ger¬ 
falcons, whichever he 
pleases; and often the 
quarry is struck within 
his view, so that he has the most exquisite sport and di¬ 
version there, as he sits in his chamber or lies on his 
bed ; and all the Barons with him get the enjoyment of 
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it likewise! So it islnot without reason I tell you that I 
do not believe there ever existed in the world, or ever 
will exist, a man with such sport and enjoyment as he 
has, or with such rare opportunities. 

And when he has traveled till he reaches a place called 
Cachar Modun, there he finds his tents pitched, with 
the tents of his Sons, and his Barons, and those of his 
ladies and theirs, so that there shall be full 10,000 tents 
in all, and all fine and rich ones. And I will tell you 
how his own quarters are disposed. The tent in which 
he holds his courts is large enough to give cover easily 
to a thousand souls. It is pitched with its door to the 
south, and the Barons and Knights remain in waiting in it, 
whilst the Khan abides in another close to it on the west 
side. When he wishes to speak with any one he causes 
the person to be summoned to that other tent. Imme¬ 
diately behind the great tent there is a fine large cham¬ 
ber where the Khan sleeps; and there are also many 
other tents and chambers, but they are not in contact 
with the Great Tent as these are. The two audience- 
tents and the sleeping-chamber are constructed in this 
way. Each of the audience-tents has three poles, which 
are of spice-wood, and are most artfully covered with 
lions' skins, striped with black and white and red, so 
that they do not suffer from any weather. All three 
apartments are also covered outside with similar skins 
of striped lions, a substance that lasts for ever. And 
inside they are all lined with ermine and sable, these 
two being the finest and most costly furs in existence. 
For a robe of sable, large enough to line a mantle, is 
worth 2000 bezants of gold, or 1000 at least, and this 
kind of skin is called by the Tartars “ The King of 
Furs.” The beast itself is about the size of a marten. 
These two furs of which I speak are applied and inlaid 
so exquisitely, that it is really something worth seeing. 
All the tent-ropes are of silk. And, in short, I may say 
that those tents, to wit the two audience-halls and the 


sleeping-chamber, are so costly that it is not every king 
could pay for them. 

Round about these tents are others, also fine ones and 
beautifully pitched, in which are the Emperor’s ladies, 
and the ladies of the other princes and officers. And 
then there are the tents for the hawks and their keepers, 
so that altogether the number of tents there on the plain 
is something wonderful. To see the many people that 
are thronging to and fro on every side and every day 
there, you would take the camp for a good big city. For 
you must reckon the Leeches [doctors],and the Astrol¬ 
ogers, and the Falconers, and all the other attendants on 
so great a company; and add that everybody there has 
his whole family with him, for such is their custom. 

The Khan remains encamped there until the spring, 
and all that time he does nothing but go hawking round 
about among the canebrakes along the lakes and rivers 
that abound in that region, and across fine plains on 
which are plenty of cranes and swans, and ail sorts of other 
fowl. The other gentry of the camp also are never done 
with hunting and hawking, and every day they bring 
home great store of venison and feathered game of all 
sorts. Indeed, without having witnessed it, you would 
never believe what quantities of game are taken, and 
what marvelous sport and diversion they all have whilst 
they are in camp there. 

There is another thing I should mention; to wit, that 
for twenty days’ journey round the spot nobody is al¬ 
lowed, be he who he may, to keep hawks or hounds, 
though anywhere else whosoever list may keep them. 
And furthermore, throughout all the Emperor’s territo¬ 
ries, nobody, however audacious, dares to hunt any 
of these four animals, to wit, hare, stag, buck, and roe, 
from the month of March to the month of October. Any¬ 
body who should do so would rue it bitterly. But those 
people are so obedient to the Khan’s commands, that 
even if a man were to find one of those animals asleep 
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by the roadside he would not touch it for the world! 
And thus the game multiplies at such a rate that the 
whole country swarms with it, and the Emperor gets as 
much as he could desire. Beyond the term I have men¬ 
tioned, however, to wit, that from March to October, ev¬ 
erybody may take these animals as he lists. 

After the Emperor has tarried in that place, enjoying 
his sport as I have related, from March to the middle of 
May, he moves with all his people, and returns straight 
to his capital city of Cambaluc (which is also the capital 
of Cathay, as you have been told), but all the while con¬ 
tinuing to take his diversion in hunting and hawking as 
he goes along. 

In those days hunting with hawks and fal¬ 
cons was called a royal sport, although we 
should consider it rather cruel to chase the 
birds of the air with fierce birds of prey 
which are the natural enemies of the game 


birds. But that was certainly a royal manner 
of hunting in which Kublai Khan went to the 
field. Carried in a fine chamber lined with 
gold and covered with choice skins, and borne 
by a double team of elephants, Kublai Khan 
had only to sit and view the scenery until called 
by his barons to look out for the game that 
had been scared up for him. No wonder that 
Marco exclaims in his enthusiasm that he does 
not believe that any other man in the world 
has such rare opportunities for sport I But the 
great Emperor had one drawback, which must 
have reminded him that he was, after all, only 
a common mortal. With all his magnificence, 
riches, and opportunities for enjoyment, this 
gorgeous monarch had the gout! 


SANTA CLAUS STREET IN JINGLETOWN. 

By Sarah J. Burke. 


Every night when the lamps are lit, 

And the stars through the curtain begin to 
peep — 

When pussy has grown too tired to play, 
And has laid herself down on the rug to 
sleep — 

When the spoon drops into the empty bowl 
(For baby has eaten her bread and milk), 
And bright eyes hide behind drooping lids, 
Fringed with lashes as soft as silk — 

When I lift my baby and fold her bib, 

And carry her off to her little crib, 

She whispers: “Before we cuddle down 
Let us take a journey to Jingletown.” 

Oh, Jingletown is a wonderful town! 

Mother Goose lives on its finest square, 
And little Jack Homer bought his pie 
At one of the bakers* shops there. 

The House that Jack Built stands near the 
church 


Where they sounded Cock Robin’s knell, 
And Little Bo Peep there lost her sheep, 
When she took them to town to sell. 

But the funniest thing of all is this — 

You must stop at the toll-gate and pay a kiss! 
For the tiniest tear or the slightest frown 
Will keep a child out of Jingletown. 

When we go, I follow my baby’s lead, 

But, oh! she never wants to rest, 

And I walk the streets of the queer old town 
In a never-ending quest. 

But the street that my darling loves the most 
Is bordered with trees of evergreen, 

Whose branches droop to the ground, and 
show 

The twinkling lights between. 

There the merriest children swarm, 

And my darling lingers, wrapped up warm 
In her traveling robe of eider-down — 

Santa Claus street, in Jingletown! 
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